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CASTLE RUINS AT ARCO. 



Arco is a little town of about two thousand inhab- 
itants, situated in the southern portion of the Tyrol, 
about eight miles west of Roveredo, and on the Sarca. 
It is little visited by tourists, though the views along 
the valley of the Sarca are among the most pleasing 
to be found in the Tyrol, and the climate of the 
whole valley is for the most part delicious. The 
village of Arco itself, with its quaint old houses 
scattered with little attempt at regularity, and sur- 
rounded by high walls, broken through here and 
there so as to allow glimpses to be caught of the 
olive-planted gardens they inclose, has a bright, warm 
southern aspect exceedingly grateful to the wanderer. 
The town is protected from the north winds by the 
high cliffs, and from any too fierce south winds by 
Mount Brione, at the foot of which it lies. The cli- 
mate is consequently very even, the winter being 
exceptionally mild, very little snow falling and the 
laurel and olive trees remaining green throughout 
the year. These peculiarities make the village an 
excellent residence for sufferers from pulmonary dif- 
ficulties, and sojourners of this sort are very sure of 
kind and hospitable treatment from the inhabitants. 

The town contains an old castle, formerly the pal- 
ace of the Counts of Arco, and a church of about the 
same age — about three or four hundred years — 
whose metal-covered dome and narrow windows give 
it a somewhat gloomy, yet quaint and attractive, 
appearance. 

For those who will take the trouble to climb the 
cliffs where stand the old ruins of some castle whose 
history has been forgotten, there is, according to a 
recent visitor, a magnificent view fully repaying the 
trouble. Toward the south one looks across white 
plains dotted with innumerable houses and hamlets, 
churches and cloisters, to the foot of Mount Brione, 
which frames in the landscape ; on the left, the bare 
cupola of the church tower of Torbole gleams through 
the foliage of the olive orchards and vineyards, while 
on the right one may plainly see the city of Riva, 
with the tower of its castle, its churches, and high 
palace. Near by, the white lake Garda shines like a 
bright arm of the sea, the imposing heights of Mount 
Baldo overtowering it. Looking north, one sees the 
valley of the Sarca, with its villages, its precipices 
and huge masses of rock ; while at the spectator's feet 
lies the village of Arco itself in all its picturesque con- 
fusion. The whole valley of the Sarca is worthy the 
attention of the tourist, and a sojourn in it of some 
length may be made a source of enjoyment. 



and in 1853 a member of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colors, and in 1871 was elected its president, 
receiving at the same time the honor of knighthood. 
He is also an associate of the Royal Academy and 
honorary president of the Liverpool Society of Paint- 
ers in Water-Colors. Though most widely known as 
an illustrator of books and periodicals, he has achieved 
an enviable reputation in oil-colors, his chief pictures 
being, " Don Quixote giving advice to Sancho Panza " 
and other scenes from Cervantes ; "Education of Gil 
Bias;" "Othello before the Senate;" "Murder of 
Thomas a Becket ; " " Charge of Cavaliers at Naseby ; " 
"Entry of Joan of Arc into Orleans," "Scene from 
Tristram Shandy," etc. — all his pictures being ob- 
jective pieces, and noted for the spirited action of the 
figures plentifully introduced. 

His labors in the use of water-colors have done 
much to stimulate the recent revival in that branch of 
art in this country as well as England, and he has 
well deserved the honors he has received in connec- 
tion with it. 

♦ 

THE LOAN EXHIBITION. 



SIR JOHN GILBERT 



Lovers of " picture-papers " and of illustrated liter- 
ature generally, ought to be glad of a chance to look 
upon the features of one who has given them so much 
pleasure as has Sir John Gilbert, whose name was 
affectionately known through all Europe and Amer- 
ica long before the Queen added to it the recognition 
of knighthood. It is rare for an artist who can do 
and has done so much and so well in color, to con- 
sent to draw for the engraver to illustrate tales or 
poems, and perhaps it is still rarer that he should 
be successful in both lines of art. The subject of this 
sketch, is, however, an exception to the rule, being 
more widely known by the illustrations he has drawn 
for various books and periodicals than by the pictures 
he has painted, numerous and good as these have 
been. Readers of The Aldine wiU'remember one of 
the best of these drawings, entitled " Parley the Por- 
ter," and designed as an illustration of Hannah More's 
charming story telling how Parley was beguiled from 
his duty by Flatterwell. He has also illustrated, 
wholly or in part, several of Dickens's novels. 

Sir John Gilbert was born in 1817, and took to 
painting very early in life, having exhibited at nine- 
teen an oil-painting at the Royal Academy and a 
water-color— "The Arrest of Warren Hastings" — at 
the Watef-Color Exhibition in Surrey Street, London. 
Three years later, in 1839, he exhibited a picture in 
the British Institution, where he has been represented 
every year since. In 1852 he was made an associate 



No one who is in New York, or who can afford to 
visit the city during the continuance of the Centennial 
Loan Exhibition of Paintings — as it is called — at 
the Academy of Design and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, should fail to see that magnificent display of 
pictures. It is-tfuly magnificent, both as an exhibi 
tion of works of art and as an evidence of what the 
wealthy and cultivated citizens of New York have 
done, and are constantly doing, to support and encour- 
age artists both at home and abroad ; and home art- 
ists all the more, perhaps, because of what has been 
done for those abroad. History shows us that art has 
most flourished, artists have been most appreciated 
and best supported, in communities which have be- 
come most celebrated and most wealthy in the pursuit 
of commerce. The feudal aristocracies of the world 
have not been, in the grand sense, the best patrons of 
art. The Medicis, for instance, who did most to 
adorn Florence at the period when Florence was the 
paradise of artists, were really only the exponents and 
representatives of the rich merchants and traders who 
made Florence what she was. The whole people 
were concerned in whatever contributed to the glory 
of their city, and without the people the Grand Dukes 
would have been comparatively powerless in this direc- 
tion ; and what is true of Florence is to a great extent 
true of other cities where art has flourished. It was a 
result of the forms of government then prevailing that 
great public galleries were formed rather than fine 
private collections, though it is undoubtedly true that 
the private collections then made have been gradually 
dissipated and the best works contained in them 
merged in the public galleries; but it is none the less 
true that it was the public appreciation of art which 
rendered these public galleries possible. 

Here, we have a wholesome dread, born of experi- 
ence, of intrusting to any government — especially 
any municipal government — such a delicate matter 
as the disbursement of money for the encouragement 
of art. It is contrary to the spirit of our institutions 
that government should do anything for the people 
which they can as well do for themselves. Hence 
great artists must look for encouragement to the peo- 
ple, and great works of art must find a resting-place, 
as a rule, in the homes of the people. This may be 
bad for the pride of a city as expressed in public gal- 
leries, but is, probably, quite as good for the artists 
themselves. 

New York has, unfortunately, no great permanent 
public art exhibitions of which to boast herself; but it 
is quite certain that no city in the whole world could 
show so fine an exhibition of contributions from mod- 
ern artists as the one of which we are now speaking. 
In the first place, referring only to the commercial 
aspects of the exhibition, it may justly be considered 
remarkable that there could be gathered, in one city, 
pictures by modern artists which should be worth 
nearly or quite a million of dollars, and that these 
should be by no means all the good pictures owned 
in the city; Mr. Belmont's fine collection, for in- 



stance, not being represented, for the reason that it 
was thrown open to the public in its entirety as a pre- 
liminary of and adjunct to the Loan Exhibition. 

In so brief an article as this must be we can not at- 
tempt any detailed criticism of the pictures or of the 
tastes of owners who have so generously and so con- 
fidingly loaned them for exhibition. To do the first 
would be impossible, and the last invidious to a de- 
gree. Some things may be said, however, without 
fear of misconstruction. And in the first place, let us 
record our unfeigned admiration of the feeling which 
led the owners of the pictures to consent to their ex- 
hibition in this way for the benefit of those two insti- 
tutions of which New York is so justly proud, the 
Metropolitan Museum and the National Academy. 
Coupled with that must come praise for the courage 
which could risk, for a public benefit, the possible 
destruction of so valuable works pf art, and equal 
praise to the public whose appreciation of those works 
has been such as to have shown such fears to have 
been unnecessary. And the experience here had but 
bears out our profound conviction that works of real 
merit are generally safe, even amidst such crowds as 
have collected to look at these pictures. 

Many of the pictures here gathered are, perhaps, 
too well known to make any criticism of them either 
advisable or necessary ; yet we trust to give our read- 
ers at least some idea of the merits of the collection in 
detail. Just here, before speaking of one or two no- 
table pictures, we may remark upon the fact that the 
general taste of New York picture buyers does not 
seem to incline toward foreign landscape, most of the 
purely landscape pictures being American. Of the 
figure pieces the nude has little representation, but 
European pictures which represent manners, customs 
and costumes of European countries have a ready 
market here. 

To come to details, in a small way, there is one 
picture at the Academy, "The Last Token," by 
Gabriel Max, of Munich, which attracts much atten- 
tion. We copy, with pleasure, from the columns of 
the World an excellent description of it as follows : 

" It has that about it which appeals directly to the heart of 
both the casual and the cultivated person. The strength of the 
appeal is due chiefly to the story which the picture tells. It is of 
a Christian maiden thrown into a well-like den of wild beasts, 
two of which are playing clumsily with each other at the girl's 
side, seeming too thoroughly gorged with human blood already 
to care to molest the new victim, though a third is just emerg- 
ing from an inner den with the slow cat-like step of the leopard, 
and with an expression of dread intent and certain satisfaction 
in his yellow eyes. A rose lies at the feet of the girl, who is 
bending forward and upward, steadying herself by an arm 
pressed against the high wall of the dungeon and catching a 
brief and last glimpse of the Roman lover who has been unable 
to save her or to change her faith, and who, at his own peril no 
doubt, has thrown her this last token of his love. Though he 
does not appear in the picture, the top of which cuts the yellow- 
stone walls and increases thus their apparent height, it is evident 
from her look that she sees him and returns his glance with an 
expression of unutterable love and grief. A sweeter face than 
this has not been painted by modern painters. There is no 
despair in it, no thought of death or of heroic sacrifice, but a 
touching misery at parting, unmingled with physical terror and 
lighted up by love. The attitude just described is admirable : 
the extended arm, the upturned face, the leading figure clothed 
in a white tunic, which is visible beneath the' thin, black veil 
covering the head and shoulders, are finely and feelingly drawn. 
The whole picture avoids anything theatric and suggests only 
anything dramatic — there is but a spot of blood on the stones, 
no gnashing teeth, no unnecessary ferocity in the beasts, to 
avoid which, indeed, the painter has made the two which are 
pawing each other appear a trifle too much like monster kittens." 



This is indeed an appreciative description of a pic- 
ture which readers of The Aldine will remember from 
a spirited engraving published in Part 3 ; but we can 
not altogether agree with the accomplished critic of 
the World in lamenting the lack of color in the pic- 
ture — or rather the subordination of color to drawing 
and expression. It is an old question, not yet de- 
cided, whether a picture should be wholly literary, 
wholly decorative, or in part both, and every intelli- 
gent beholder is entitled to have his preference. In 
regard to such a picture we must confess that our 
preference lies in the literary direction, and " if this 
be treason," we must bear the penalty. 

Of other pictures in the Exhibition we shall take 
occasion to speak hereafter. 



